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MARY LEVIS. 


The following memorial concerning Mary 
Levis, forwarded by Abington Quarterly 
Meeting was read in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting at its last session. 


The memory of our friend Mary Levis is 
precious to many with whom she was associ- 
ated in religious fellowship, we therefore feel 
constrained to prepare a testimony concerning 
her, that the faith of others may be strength- 
ened in the same dependence upon the Divine 
power which was her support through life. 

She was the daughter of Richard and Mary 
Lloyd, and was born at Darby, Pennsylvania, 
Eighth month Ist, 1798. 

As her parents were not at that time mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, she had not 
the privilege of a birthright. 

She was naturally fond of society, and the 
attractions of the world, but in her childhood 
was impressed with the feeling that it was 
her Heavenly Father’s will that she should | 
walk in the narrow path of self-denial. 

In the eighteenth year of her age, she ex- 
perienced a severe trial in the sickness and 
death of her father, to whom she was de- 
votedly attached. Her mind became seriously 
engaged in reflection upon her condition and 
her accountability to God for the use of the 
time allotted her. She clearly saw that the 
natural desires must be subjected to the 
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Divine government before the promised bless- 
ing of peace could be received. 

She sought spiritual instruction among 
other denominations; and longed to feel at 
liberty to become a member with the Meth- 
odists, but as she was often heard to remark : 
“ Her Master made the way he had prepared 
for her so clear to her spiritual eye, that she 
could not mistake His will,” and she was 
obliged, although greatly in the cross, to 
attend the meetings of Friends, and worship 
God in their quiet manner, to obtain the 
peace she desired. 

On the 11th of Third month, 1824, she was 
married to Levis Levis; soon after they came 
to reside in the neighborhood of Abington 
Monthly Meeting, aud by request, both 
became members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. 

In trusting childlike faith, our dear friend 
asked for grace and ability, to follow the 
leadings of her Divine Master, and in humble 
submission to His baptising power, her testi- 
mony was publicly given to His work in her 
soul. 

In the year 1843, her gift in the ministry 
was acknowledged by the Monthly and Quar- 
terly Meetings of Abington. 

When required to communicate the Word 
unto the people, she was prayerfully desirous 
to wait for qualification for service; and not 


to continue expression when this was with- 
drawn. 
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Simplicity and humility were prominent 
in her character and marked features in her 
ministry. She has frequently given utterance 
to the feeling of being “ Ges of the little 
children in her Heavenly Father’s family, also 
the desire that she might ever be like Mary 
of old, who sat at the feet of Jesus, waiting 
to hear his words.” 

This condition of mind was manifested in 
her countenance and gave impressive force to 
her language, which was at times, eloquent 
with the fervor of Divine love, although plain 
and simple in expression. 

As she was a prayerful reader of the Holy 
Scriptures, much therein was revealed which 
cannot be understood by the carnal mind ; 
they had been her chart through life, and in 
her declining years, her comfort and daily 
companion. 

In the exercise of her gift in the ministry, 
she visited most of the meetings composing 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and some others 
in adjacent localities, where her labors of 
gospel love found grateful acceptance. 

In her public ministrations, the subject 
upon her mind was frequently illustrated in 
allegory, which she termed, “ Visions or 
sights.” The impressive teaching thus given 
should not be forgotten. She beheld a 
beautiful temple of pure white marble, en- 
closed by a railing, within which large num- 
bers of people were standing looking for an 
entrance. She observed that the only passage 
to the temple was one narrow door, so low as 
only to be noticed by a few; within she saw 
all was clean and beautiful, peace and rest 
were there, but only those clothed with the 
garment of humility were permitted to enter. 

Another lesson of spiritual instruction is 
preserved in a letter to one of her friends. 
“A path was opened to my mental vision. 
It appeared to be raised above the surface of 
the earth and walled on both sides. There 
was no way to get thereon but through a 
narrow door, over which was the cross. There 
was no such thing as climbing up. I was 
permitted to see the beauty of this path. It 
was very clean and narrow, and nothing to 
obstruct the traveler in his way. I beheld 
at some distance a bright star, which gave 
light to the path and had guided the prophets, 
apostles and martyrs, and all the Holy men 
of God. This was the King’s highway of 
holiness. 1 also beheld several other paths, 
which appeared pleasant; at the end of each, 
was a blazing torch. I discovered these had 
been placed there by man, and could be taken 
away by the same. Many things were con- 
tinually seen which appeared to be good. I 
was shown that the only way to be preserved | 
in the narrow path was to keep my eye upon 
the light of Christ. 
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I have had many instructive sights pre- 
sented to my mental eye, that I have termed 
heavenly visions, and have ever believed that 


they were visitations from the Lord.” 

bisier the latter part of her life, she was 
prevented, by feeble health, from attending 
meeting—but was frequently heard to say, 
she was there in spirit, and saluted all in 
gospel love. 

Her physical strength gradually failed, and 
near the close she gave this encouraging 
testimony : “ My faith continues, and all is 
Peace.” Her spirit was’ released on the 
nineteenth of the Eleventh month, 1880, in 
her eighty-third year, and doubtless was 
received into the rest prepared for the 
righteous. 

REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF PHIL- 

ADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING ON EDUCA- 

TION AND SCHOOLS. 


To ihe Yearly Meeting:—In making this, the 
Ninth Annual Report, we are impressed with 
the feeling that Friends are increasingly alive 
to the advantages of a guarded religious 
education for their children, and are more 
thoughtful in selecting suitable teachers, 
members of our Society, to have charge of 
their schools ; though there is room for im- 
provement, and for the exercise of greater 
care in this last respect. 

If the efforts of concerned parents in the 
training of their children are supplemented 
in the school-room, as our discipline enjoins, 
by the care of “tutors of our own religious 
persuasion, capable of not only instructing 
them in useful learning, to fit them for the 
business of this life, but to train them in the 
knowledge of their duty to God, and one 
towards another,” we may be able to witness 
a greater manifestation of love for the prin- 
ciples we profess. 

Though this high standard for a teacher 
may not always be reached, we trust that our 
School Committees, whilst requiring good 
intellectual attainments, will fully realize the 
importance of correct moral and religious 
sensibilities in their teachers, and of their 
having sympathy with the views of Friends. 

During the year nearly all of the schools 
within the limits of the Yearly Meeting have 
been visited, either by sub-committees or by 
George L. Maris, who continues to give ac- 
ceptable assistance_to the Committee; advice 
and encotiragement have been given in the 
conducting of schools, and in the establish- 
ment of new ones. 

Aid has been furnished seven schools to 
the amount of $214.81. In some cases books 
have been transferred from places where not 
used, to schools needing them. 


Since our last report, Friends at Medford, b»- 
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N.J.,and at Sugartown, Pa., (the latter under 
the care of Goshen Munthly Meeting), have 
repaired and improved their school-houses, 
and in Ninth month last started schools under 
favorable conditions and with encouraging 
success. 

During the winter three Conferences were 
held at Race Street Meeting House, with 
the teachers, school committees of Friends’ 
Schools, and others, which were largely 
attended. 

The questions considered were of a charac- 


ter to illustrate the different methods of | 
teaching, and to call forth an expression of | 


views relating to our duties to the schools, 
and to the children of our Society. 

Including the aid to schools above men- 
tioned, we have expended during the year 
$574.28. 

In reviewing the work of the past year, 
the Committee feels strengthened and en- 
couraged. 

On behalf of the Committee, 


Wma. Wane Griscom, Clerk. 
Fifth month, 14th, 1883. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA YEARLY MEETING ON INTOXICATING 
BEVERAGES. 

To the Yearly Meeting:—The Stated Meet- 


ings of the Committee on Intoxicating Bev- 
erages have been regularly held, having a 


fair average attendance. Increased acquain- 
tance with the subject before us, brings an 
enlarged perception of its importance and 
renews the desire to be found doing our whole 
duty therein; feeling as we do, that religious 
organizations must be held responsible, if 
failing to exert an influence upon the evils of 
society around them. 

A paper prepared by a Friend, entitled 
“The Mischief Cider Does,” was offered for 
publication. It was read and.approved by 
the general committee, who directed that six 
thousand copies should be printed for distri- 
bution among our own members. Selected 
leaflets issued by the National Temperance 
Association have been procured for gratuitous 
circulation. These contained advanced 
thought with regard to the nature and effect 
of alcoholic poisons, as expressed by the best 
medical and scientific authorities, 

Temperance lesson books for schools have 
been placed on the shelves at Friends’ Book 
Association, No. 1020 Arch Street, and they 
are offered on the same terms to any member 
of the Committee who may find a suitable 
opening for their reception. The Committee 
feel it imporant that no pecuniary considera- 
tion should interfere with the instruction of 
the children on this subject. 
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each of the correspondents of the Temperance 
Committee, asking that brief extracts might 
be made therefrom, and forwarded to the 
editors of city and country papers, believ- 
ing that these extracts bearing upon the im- 
portance of abstinence from all intoxicants, 
might arrest the attention and lead to further 
inquiry. 

n a few instances this work has met with 
success. Experience teaches us that this 
labor must be limited, as few editors have the 
courage to meet the pecuniary risk of un- 
popular expression. 

All of the Quarterly Meeting Committees 
except one have forwarded interesting reports, 


| showing an increasing field of labor, 82 con- 


ferences have been held as heretofore, and in 
most instances have met with a cordial recep- 
tion. A few report the satisfactory attendance 
of gifted public speakers, whose information 
enables them to furnish impressive and start- 
ling statistics with regard to the extent and 
effect of this ruinous traffic. The majority 
have found, however, that the written and 
oral expression of sincere and earnest thought 
commands attention, and seems to meet the 
“witness for truth” in many minds. 

It is on this witness we must rely for a con- 
viction that will lead to judicious and effective 
labor in the work of reform. We gratefully 
acknowledge the evidences of increased inter- 
est among our younger members, for while it 
helps to secure them from the formation of 
the habit of drinking, it also brings to the 
work, the influence of intelligent and vigor- 
ous minds. So large a Yearly Meeting must 
represent various phases of society. in one 
neighborhood the social custom of “treating” 
claimed especial condemnation of many as 
leading the young and thoughtless into the 
strong toils of intemperance before they are 
aware. Let us hope that an enlightened sen- 
timent will soon lead to its suppression. 

In some meetings First-day Schools have 
directed their attention to Temperance Edu- 
cational work, and by interesting the children 
have promoted a corresponding interest in the 
minds of the parent. The literature examined 
and recommended by the Executive Commit- 
tee for the school libraries has found~ready 
acceptance. Several thousand pages of Tem- 
perance leaflets have been distributed, and in 
some schools in the rural’ districts, lesson 
books have been introduced with good effect. 

While some gain’ has been made in this 
way, we must acknowledge that a greater 
willingness on the part of School Committees 
and teachers, to further this important work 
is still wanting. 

In a few instances where this cannot be 
done, illustrated physiological lectures have 


Appropriate books have been forwarded to | been delivered to good audiences. This needed 
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acquaintance with the developments of scien- | $40:33 was furnished by a draft on the Treas- 
tific investigation, may avert much suffering, | urer of the Women’s Branch of the Yearly 
resulting from a violation of the laws of | Meeting, the balance being contributed, by 
health. | individuals and Quarterly Meetings. 

Friends in one section are reported as an| By direction and on behalf of the Com- 
influential body of citizens, and the work they | mittee. 
are doing is making a mark beyond the limits James H. eres Clerks 
of their own society. Lucy Smyru, Jr., : 

The newspapers watch and report their | Reyes: 
proceedings, and the general effect has been | Der Wrieniiy Inteligenes. 
to add weight and importance to the work. a ; 

In some places it has assumed a political| A recent article in the New York Tribune, 
aspect, and many believe that the shield and | Fifth month 19th, 1883, has attracted much 
protection of law should be taken from a| attention from such Friends as have chanced 
traffic that pauperizes and degrades the people. | to read it in that paper. After noting the 
Hence courts have been petitioned to refuse | generally admitted “decadence” among 
all license, and it is believed the efforts thus | Friends in many localities, evidenced by the 
made will have a restraining influence. . marked faliing off of the youth, and the gen- 

While there are many views with regard | eral lack of enthusiasm among the other mem- 
to the wisdom and efficiency of prohibitory | bers, the writer continues: “ Quakerism con- 
law, all must unite in feeling that an un-| sists of two parts—the spirit or soul of it is 
divided responsibility rests upon every ballot | a fine, pure devotion to the simplicity, the 
that is cast for the protection of the people, | brotherly charity, the truth of Christ; but 
and that those only, who are free from the| the body of it is adherence to certain cos- 
slavery of their own appetites are competent | tume and peculiarities of speech, and an in- 
to administer the law in a free government. | exorable prejudice against music, art and all 

While embracing every right opening for | the softnesses, courtesies and beauty of man- 
the safety and elevation of our fellow men, | ner or surroundings which refine and gentle 
we cannot forget, that all religious societies | every-day life. Nothing could be more pow- 
have a mission superior to civil law, a mis- | erful or purer than the inner motive of Qua- 
sion in which the moral and spiritual percep- | kerism, the calming of the soul to receive 
tions are elevated, the windows of the soul | Light from God, the iron purpose to live by 
thrown open and in the silence of the spirit | the teachings of that Light in spite of all 
may be heard the voice of the Divine Teacher, | persecution, and the practical wisdom in the 

| 





saying, “thus hast thou done, it were better | simple daily life of its professors, and their 
thus.” skillful conduct of vast charities. Nothing, 

Friends desire to emphasize among other | on the other hand, could be much more nar- 
means the potency of home influence and the | row than their obstinate adherence to their 
proper training of the young, as the sure | small peculiarities.” 
foundation on which to build true temperance} The writer conjectures that the trivial 
among the people. questions of costume and language have 

Parents are entreated to awaken to the | driven from the fold the children of Friends. 
proper safety of their children, endeavoring | He adds: “The wise action for the Society, 
to keep their young appetites free from every- | and the only one which will keep the young 
thing that can mar the intellectual and spir- | people in it, is to clear their really high and 
itual beauty of their lives. Individual re-| pure teaching of Christ from all factitious 
sponsibility at the fireside, in the nursery, the | peculiarities, which belong not to religion, 
school room and the lecture room, has been | but tradition and prejudice. It is light and 
vividly presented ; every avenue and depart- | healing for the soul which they should offer 
ment of life is weighted with a sense of its|to their children, not a trick of language or 
importance. |a certain dye of dry goods.” 

This presentation of the year’s work, shows; It is always interesting to a body of peo- 
that much time, labor and means have been | ple to note the criticisms of those who see 
expended. More will be required before the | something to admire and commend in their 
end is attained, but may we not look forward | principles and practices, as well as certain 
hopefully to the time when Frieuds will be a | features to deprecate; and they may some- 
united people in bearing a faithful testimony | times get useful lessons by the study of the 
in favor of entire abstinence from the use of! points of attack. 
all intoxicating beverages. | For ourselves, we may claim that the 

The money expended for the work through- | days of undue restraint, or of a studious 
out the Yearly Meeting has been $235.33, | avoidance of the customary amenities of life, 
(irrespective of individual outlays,) of this, | have passed by, in the main. Friends favor 
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liberal culture, but choose such a line of edu- 
cation generally as they deem most useful 
and best adapted to the nurture of the spirit- 
ual life. 

In our Yearly Meetings the body of the 
Society of Friends is fairly well represented. 
Middle life and comparative youth are repre- 
sented as well as the aged. But deference to 
age and experience is certainly not always 
more emphatic than it should be. Yet we 
agree with the Tribune that the younger 
members, with all the glow and fervor of 
youth in their hearts, are too often held back 
as silent spectators, rather than led forward 
to the help of the fathers and mothers in the 
church, than is well for the health of the 
Society. 

In the course of a few years the whole re- 
sponsibility of the church must devolve upon 
these. They are, of course, the very life- 
blood of the organization. Let them drift 
away now, and many in the coming days will 
lament that the quiet Friends are no longer 
a power for good in our country; that their 
peaceful protests against evil in all its Pro- 
tean forms are no longer heard in legislative 
halls; that their patient and consistent walk 
with God is no longer a rebuke to the care- 
less transgressor of Divine law; and that 
their charities no longer succor the oppressed, 
enlighten the savage, nor heal the afflicted. 

As to their pure and high reiigious teach- 
ings, they are of God, and the truth will have 
Divine guardianship. Good seed, sown by 
the command of the Great Husbandman, 
must bring forth a harvest somewhere. But, 
as a true father desires ever that his earthly 
goods shall be inherited by his children, so 
must the parents who truly love the great 
principles of Quakerism aspire that their 
children according to the flesh shall be the 
inheritors of the testimonies. 8. R. 


For Friends’ Inte)ligencer. 
THE UNITY OF GOD. 


Whatever may be said of the legendary 
and mythical character of the earliest writings 
of every ancient nation, including the sacred 
records of the Hebrews, there is, traceable 
through them all, the foundation thought of 
a Supreme Ruler who controlled the universe 
and <lirected the affairs of men through agents 
and messengers whom He employed to do His 
bidding. 

We have been so accustomed to consider 
the Hebrew Scriptures as the only reliable 
record of the beginnings of history, and our | have always been the channel through which 
interpretation of their contents has so en-|the Divine meets the human, have always 
tirely depended upon the bent and direction | heard “gladly ” the words of a new revela- 
of the translators who were largely influenced | tion, and it is in the Divine ordering as 
by gross conceptions of the attributes of God | indicated by the evidences of the past that 
that it seems difficult to reconcile ourselves | through the great throbbing heart of the 




















to the unsparing criticisms which the science 
of religion is forcing upon us, and we are 
slow to believe that the God of the Hebrews 
was worshiped under other names, by other 
peoples, as truly and as sincerely as by Abra- 
ham and his descendants. 

The act of worship is an acknowledgment 
of power, and power implies supremacy, con- 
trol, guidance on the part of the Being to 
whom worship is paid, and a sense of want 
and helplessness in the supplicant. 

Though there have been Gods many, and 
adoration is still bestowed upon innumerable 
objects of the visible world, and things fash- 
ioned by the hand of the cunning artificer, 
there must still be found in the depths of 
every rational being, some sense that the 
thing worshiped is but a representation of 
the Unit of power who in a measure is com- 
prehended by that which the eyes may see 
and the hands handle. 

It was, I apprehend, the development of 
this idea that led to the investment of the 
“Man of Nazareth” with the attributes of 
Deity, and gave to many of the spiritual ut- 
terances of his lips a meaning that neither 
reason nor revelation sanctions. 

In the three eventful years that “the 
Christ,” the anointed one, taught his coun- 
trymen, the fundamental doctrine of the He- 
brew nation, the oneness of God was the 
ground-plan, so to speak, of his lessons, and 
out of it, as from a fountain, spring the attri- 
butes of love, mercy, compassion, and for- 
giveness, with which His Fatherhood was 
invested. But the conception of God as 
revealed to “the Christ,” was not a person- 
ality, as we understand theterm. The Divine 
Being whom he taught his followers to wor- 
ship was Spirit, all pervading and every- 
where present. The God of the fathers, but 
divested of the personal and partizan charac- 
teristics that made him in their eyes a Ruler 
whose special pleasure it was to confer the 
good things of this life upon their nation, 
and to visit with his displeasure those who 
opposed them, this God was no longer to be 
worshiped through bloody offerings, and pla- 
cated by gifts upon their altars, but being 
Spirit, they who offered worship to Him must 
worship in spirit and in truth. We ought 
not to marvel at the slowness of under- 
standing in those to whom this declaration 
was given, nor to the medium chosen by the 
Teacher to give it-to the world. The com- 
mon people, with nothing to gain or lose, 
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‘common people the lifting up of the race 
must be worked out; the Vulcans and the 
Titans who with sledge and hammer wrought 
in the past are the motive power that is now 
transforming the spirit of matter into forces, | 
not indeed visible to the naked eye, but 
limited in energy and potency only by Him, 
who “spake and it was done,” and the hands 
that apply and guide to ultimate success this 
exhaustless energy, control human destiny. 
Thinking and working are wedded in an in- 
dissoluble union, and the thinking that in 
some shape or form finds utterance for the 
common good, in tangible blessing, is the 
seed corn of the millennial harvest. 

Not a God-man, but God in every man 
who in any measure has comprehended His 
Spirit, was the great truth that Jesus sealed 
with his blood. Claiming no birthright 
beyond that of “Son of Man,” he became, 
through obedience and faithfulness to the in- 
tuitions of the Holy Spirit, the “ Son of God.” 
It was of this spiritual union that he said, “I 
and my Father are one.” And this oneness 
with God is the true foundation of the life 
“hid with Christ in God.” We may not 





give His glory to another, nor limit His 
oped to save to the uttermost the souls that 
e has created. 
“ Whom say ye that I the Son of Man am ?” 
was not queried to test the faith of the loying 


disciples in the outward manifestation of their 
Teacher ; it expresses the deep craving of his 
soul to be known and understood by those 
with whom he was most intimately associated, 
in his true character and mission ; a longing 
that finds its counterpart in the experience of 
every human being in whose heart the Spirit 
that animated Jesus has been awakened. He 
had before inquired what the common people 
said ofhim. It did not satisfy the deep, earnest 
purpose of his life to be known as Elias or 
one of the prophets; there was a purpose in 
his mission the prophets had foreseen and tes- 
tified to, but had not reached, and he queries 
further, What say ye, who aré with me always, 
who know my struggles and are witnesses of 
my daily life; have ye faith in me as a 
teacher, a leader, a comforter? He had be- 

fore repeated in their hearing the proverb, | 
* “ A prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country and among his own kindred,” 
and he would test its value. And when the 
answer is given, “ Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God,” how clearly he opens 
to them the great doctrine of his gospel —the | 
Divine indwelling—and shows that by its re- | 
vealings they had been enabled to know him as 
the anointed one, chosen and set apart to call 
the people to a higher conception of the God 
of their fathers, and to a realization that all 








who worship Him must worship in spirit. 
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In times of extremity, when the soul puts 
off every disguise and stands revealed in its 
true character there has ever been a prostra- 
tion of the whole being before one Supreme 
Power, invisible to human eyes, but felt and 
acknowledged as the Being through whom 
deliverance must come, and nothing short of 


| this help can satisfy the cravings of the soul 


of man. 

We may have the hearing ear, and the 
understanding heart, but unless we see with 
spiritual vision we cannot say “we believe.” 
Like Thomas, we doubt, until our hands have 
handled, our own fingers touched the spot, 
whence flows the stream of healing. 

We call it by various names, but the power 
is one and the same. No man cometh to the 
Father but by the Son, the anointed ; and no 
man knoweth the Son, the anointed, save by 
the revealing that made known “ the Christ ” 
to Peter. 

We say it is Light, the Fire of the Holy 
Spirit, the Inbreathing, because it makes man- 
ifest, gives vision ; it consumes all that is for 
the destroyer, it warms and gives life and 
action to the newly awakened energies and 
transforms the inner consciousness, giving 
“beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing, the garments of praise for the spirit of - 
heaviness.” It is the “unknown tongue,” 
“ the sealed book,” to him who has not found 
the key that translates into his own language. 
Ho! every one that thirsteth, was repeated 
in the invitation of the Master, “ Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy laden,” 
and is still voiced, by the messengers of the 
everlasting Gospel ; the men and women, who 
having in their own experience found that 
the true life is that which is “ hid with Christ 
in God,” and God himself the Saviour and 
redeemer of the soul, go forth in the authority 


of truth to declare to others the saving power 
of the Gospel. L. J. R. 


ees 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THOUGHTS AND WORDS, 


If we desire to be precise and forcible in 
our expressions, we must first endeavor to ac- 
quire a habit of methodical thinking. If our 
thoughts are of sufficient value to be commu- 
nicated to others, if they are entirely clear to 
ourselves, and if we wait until the proper 
time for their delivery, we shall have little 
difficulty in finding words to express them. 


Careful, deliberate thought should precede 


speech, and when this order is reversed, con- 
fusion and weakness are sure to follow. 

By a simple figure of speech, language has 
been called the “vehicle of thought.” It is, 
that which carries the thought from speaker 
to hearer. The essential conditions of a vehi- 
cle are that it be strong enough to carry all 
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that is required of it, smooth enough to pre- 
vent injury by transportation, and so arranged 
that a mixture of the contents will not be 
likely to occur. Much ornament is objection- 
able, as it is liable to attract attention to the 
vehicle rather than to its contents. If these 
conditions be fulfilled, and if proper attention 
be given to the freighting, we may trust that 
each individual thought will be delivered to 
those for whom it is intended just as it left 
the mind of the speaker. Before putting our 
thoughts into language it might be well to en- 
deavor to compress them, as we know that a 
diminution of bulk does not lessen the weight 
of an article. 

Looseness in speaking should be carefully 
avoided, ‘and the best safeguards against it 
are maturity and arrangement of thought. 
Crude thoughts are offensive, and mixed ones 
are perplexing to those who are expected to 
receive them. If a parcel is expressed with- 
out having been properly prepared, it is not 
likely to be delivered in good condition. 

Great care should be taken in training the 
young that they be taught to speak with logi- 
cal as well as grammatical precision. If they 
incline to volubility it might prove service- 
able to check them frequently, andjinquire of 
what they are speaking, and what they are 
asserting of it. In any case they should be 
impressed with the importance of knowing 
what they intend to say before uttering the 
first word of a sentence. By such training 
they would soon learn that words are of no 
value, except as they are the signs of ideas. 
But these valuable lessons in crystallized 
thought and deliberate expression, should be 
taught by example as well as precept. Where 
parents talk “ at random,” the children should 
be pitied rather than censured for their flip- 
pancy, and where teachers use too many words 
they may weary their pupils more than they 
enlighten them. Less of the instruo and more 
of tne educo, would be beneficial in many 
schools, and refreshing periods of silence might 
prove wholesome in the family circle. 

Some persons possess a very free vocabulary 
without having a logically composed intellect. 
This is a condition to be regretted, as it gives 
rise to a torrent of words which weakens the 
influence of the speaker and taxes the patience 
of his hearers, without transferring from mind 
to mind any well defined ideas. When such 
persons discover their defect they can do much 
toward correcting it, by observing the simple 
injunction so often given to children—“speak 
less aad think more.” 

Others load their speech so heavily with 
epithets and superlatives that it will scarcely 
bear the weight of their ideas, light as these 
may be. 

There is another class who seem to be strain- 
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ing after choice words and phrases, so that. 
their thoughts may be expressed in language 
which to them appears to be elegant. The 
plain Saxon of every-day life is homely, the 
straight-forward proposition is prosaic, and 
good, expressive English must be rejected be- 
cause it does not fall pleasantly upon the ear, 
or because common people can understand it. 
This weak ambition might be regarded as a 
minor defect of character and treated accord- 
ingly, but it is the intellectual—not the moral 
bearing of the subject which is now under 
consideration. Persons of this class might 
profit by reading good, solid literature—espe- 
cially the Bible—and by cultivating simpli- 
city of manner as well as of speech. They 
would also do well to remember that language 
is only the “vehicle of thought,” and to feel 
less care about the conveyance than the thing 
conveyed. 

Other classes might be adduced, but these 
may suffice as illustrations of the vain attempt 
to compensate for a dearth of thought by a 
redundancy of expression. 

A “meek and quiet spirit,” a sensitive con- 
science, and strict watchfulness will do much 
toward correcting the habit of vague thinking 
and hasty speaking, and when to these is added 
a proper intellectual training, our utterances 
will be increased in weight as much as they 
are lessened in words, and they will be listened 
to with a corresponding increase of interest.” 


‘* Speech is but the upper current 
f a deep, deep sea; 
Far below in sacred silence 
Must the treasures be.”’ 


Sixth month, 8th, 1883. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. _ 





To THE Eprrors: The evidences of healthy 
interest during your late Yearly Meeting, as 
they reach us through Friends’ Intelligencer, 


are very satisfactory. We hope some from 
without our limits will be ready to meet with 
us at the time of our approaching Yearly Meet- 
ing at Salem,O. A little of the thought and 
word abounding with you would be exceed- 
ingly welcome and strengthening with us. 

We are sustaining a loss from the giving 
up of the old time way of visiting meetings. 
There are poor, starved meetings within our 
limits, where there is no minister in member- 
ship, and not a single minister visits from 
year to year. The people are'so hungry, and 
ask with such interest if there are no visitors 
coming amongst them after the Yearly 
Meetings. One by one these meetings go 
out. All my hopeful nature cannot blind 
me to the conviction that disintegration is 
doing its work rapidly and surely. 
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away whose presence would have added to 


MAKEFIELD Monthly Meeting, held at|the size and interest of the occasion, yet 
Newtown on the 7th of Sixth month was a; there was a goodly number who by close 


large and interesting meeting. John Parrish 
and Louisa A. Wright were poth present 
and labored very acceptably in the line of 
gospel ministry. 





In accordance with the notice given at the 
close of Bucks Quarterly Meeting, about 20 
members of the Committee attended Wrights- 
town Meeting on the 10th inst., where a large 
company of Friends assembled, mostly in the 
middle and younger walks of life, and also 
the children connected with the First-day 
school at that place. 

The meeting for Divine worship was con- 
sidered by all present to be a very solemn and 
favored opportunity. The stream of gospel 
love flowed freely from the lips of several 
speakers, in words that seemed to be felt in 
the hearts of the large concourse of peopie 
who listened with profound attention. There 
were quite a number of members present who 
are not in the practice of attending meetings 
for worship, even on First-days. 

Their deportment and countenances seemed 
to show that they felt the weight of the truths 
proclaimed, when allusion was’ made to the 
concern brought over the Society on account 
of the lukewarmness existing in so many of 
the members in regard to the attendance of 
our religious meetings, after the privilege of 
holding them had been obtained at the cost 
of so much suffering to our early predecessors. 

The meeting for worship held about two 
hours. At its close a conference was held 
with all present, in which remarks were made 
by a number of the Committee, who are 
neither Ministers nor Elders, in which their 
experience was given in regard to attending 
meetings. Young parents were encouraged 
to establish and carry out the habit of going 
to meeting regularly and taking their fami- 
lies with them. 

It is thought that some good resolves were 
made that will continue and show fruit in the 
future. 

The conference closed with the evident 
feeling prevailing that we had had a very 
satisfactory opportunity, and each one was 
glad to have been present; and it is hoped 
that many will continue to come to meeting 
who have heretofore neglected that duty. 

The Committee will meet again on the 24th 
inst. at Makefield Meeting. 





THE Committee on Intoxicating Beverages 
held a conference in the Meeting-house on 
School Lane, Germantown, on First-day, the 
10th inst., at three o’clock. 

The extreme heat, doubtless, kept many 


attention to what was said, as well as partici- 
pation in the discussion of the great question 
that had called them together, manifested the 
deep hold the subject had taken upon their 
minds. The demoralizing influence of tobacco 
was made a prominent feature of the meeting, 
and much clear and forcible thought based 
upon experimental and scientific knowledge 
was given forth. 

These conferences are calculated to spread 
among the people a better understanding of 
the baleful effects the indulgence in the use of 
intoxicants and narcotics have upon their de- 
votees, and the great need there is for active 
efforts to suppress their traffic. R. 
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Wirutn anp Wirsout.—Within the limits 
of all religious organizations, and our own is 
no exception to the general rule, are to be 
found individuals who hold views in advance 
of the masses. These are not always leaders, 


but they exercise more or less influence, and 


are valuable members of the Society in so far 
as their lives correspond with the advanced 
truths they profess. Some of these are con- 
tent to work to help elevate their fellows to 
their own standard of thought, others become 
restive and discouraged at our slow growth, 
and absent themselves from our meetings on 
the plea of want of congeniality. Some 
withdraw, urging that we do not progress to- 
wards that perfection which is so desirable in 
a religious body. If we stop to analyze all 
these points of difference we find, perhaps, 
a measure of truth in each, and feel little in- 
clined to blame either class. If censure must 
fall upon any, it should rather belong to the 
absentees, who stand idly by, not helpers but 
hinderers of the church’s progress, inasmuch 
as they swell the list of its members and put 
themselves outside the pale of labor for its 
advancement. We strongly question, how- 
ever, the advantage gained by those who with- 
draw. If they go into other folds they do not 
always assimilate in a manner productive of 
the highest good, and too often they remain 
outside, and lose that stimulus to soul-growth 
that comes from mingling with such as desire 
to grow in the knowledge of spiritual things, 
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paper, the writer puts this point very forcibly. 


so-called “ narrow folds,” he says : 


sundered, for it cannot be effected without pain 
and some loss of power. 


¢y 
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In a recent article printed in an exchange 


In pleading for “broad men” to remain in 


‘*Old connections afe not to be too readily 


Time has adjusted 
them in a degree to their place. Their charac- 
ter has been passed upon and approved in the 
main by those who know them, and they have 
acquired a degree of influence and prestige 
which they cannot afford to forego. They are 
useful where they are, having a field to work 
where they understand the accepted methods 
of working. To throw themselves out of this 
sphere of effective toil, it might turn out that 
they have cut themselves from the main cur- 
rent of the active and healthy play of their 
ruling faculties. : ; ‘ ; 

No man tells every where or anywhere all he 
knows. In theexercise of conscience and pru- 
dence, a good man makes choice of what he 
will say relative to time, place, and company. 
He has always many things to say which his 
hearers at any time or place could not hear, 
and which, therefore, he holds in reserve, that 
he may utter what promises to be of service. 
He will not, of course, say what he does not 
believe nor willingly mislead them. He will 
always say the highest and best things which 
he can hope to get into the minds of the peo- 
ple, and better things than others in the same 
situation could say with acceptance and effect; 
and the course they thus pursue in such con- 
nections proves them to be men of great large- 
ness of character. They are able to appreciate 
and even to love and labor with and for the 
ignorant, the narrow and bigoted, without be- 
ing like them. They work with patience in 
connection with small men who cannot under- 
stand or appreciate them, and to whom their 
superiority is a constant ground of offense or 
suspicion. 

‘““To sever such connections without very 
special reasons would be no mark of breadth 
or elevation. The pleasures of intellectual as- 
sociation might be promoted by the change, 
but probably not their usefulness. Their in- 
tellectual peers do not need them, and they are 
few in number, furnishing asmall field for their 
labor. Further, the direct hold of the highest 
classes on the humbler has always been very 
slight. It is therefore, important that the dis- 
tance shall be made to appear as small as pos- 
sible, and, if ‘‘the superior man’”’ appear as 
one of themselves, so much the better. He 
must keep as closely as possible to the heart of 
the people, else he is in danger of becoming 
powerless by isolation. ; ; ; ; 

‘To keep in close connection with hearts 
which beat strong with a living faith, though 
that faith be not free from errog.”’ 





Tue Governor’s Vero.—The remarks 
of the Governor of our State, in vetoing a 
bill which had passed the Legislature, will 
be read with satisfaction by all who deplore 


< the facility with which divorces can be ob-| is to be devoutly hoped the law may never 
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even though their measure of vision may be 
narrow. 
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tained in some parts of our country, as sub- 
versive of the home, and the highest interests 
of society. 


“T herewith return without my approval 
House bill No. 147, entitled ‘An act authoriz- 
ing married women and their husbands living 
separate and apart under a deed of separation 
or mutual agreement, to sell and convey their 
sepurate real estate free and clear of rights of 
dower and courtesy and other interests.’ 

“Legislation and judicial interpretation 
have already gone a long way towards impair- 
ing the sacredness and weakening the strength 
of the marriage relation. If this bill should 
become a law, marriage in Pennsylvania 
would be little more than ‘a temporary con- 
tract, of the most serious rights and solemn 
duties of which the parties might relieve them- 
selves at their mutual pleasure. 

“The bill seems to proceed upon the theory 
that separations between husbands and wives 
are to be expedited rather than retarded, and 
when once taken place are to be made per- 
petual. It would almost close the door to all 
hope of future reconciliation between the par- 
ties by removing every material consideration 
that might possibly invite a resumption of 
marriage relations. Under its provisions a 
husband and wife, unhappily influenced by 
momentary disagreement and signing articles 
of separation, are instantly divested of all legal 
restraints, and may immediately dispose of 
their respective estates as freely as though the 
marriage tie had never existed. They are 
abandoned by this bill to the full effects of 
their immediate prejudices, and passion is 
given full vent to work its most serious evils 
and destroy all vestige of home or mutual 
property. The fruit of their union, the inno- 
cent children of wedlock, are ween without 
shield or guardianship from the law to the 
worst consequences of the intemperate dispo- 
sitions of their parents. 

“The soothing influence of time and the 
returning reflections of cooler moments and 
sober thoughts are given no opportunity for 
their healing work. The destruction of home 
having begun, this bill invites its complete 
desolation. This ought not to be, and it is to 
be hoped never will become the policy of our 
law. 

‘That policy should be to conserve and not 
facilitate the extinction of the marriage rela- 
tion. The restraints upon alienation of the 
wife are not an impediment but a protection 
alike to her and her offspring. 

‘‘ Instead of advancing, it is doubtful if it 
would not be better if our law retraced a step 
or two in the relaxing of these restraints. A 
married woman in Pennsylvania enjoys to- 
day every legal right conducive to her happi- 
ness and consistent with her dignity and 
security. The limitations with which the law 
still guards her are beneficent and salutary 
rather than obstructive and burdensome. 

‘‘They protect her as well from the amiable 
weaknesses of her affection as from those less 
commendable traits of our common humanity 
to the intemperate exercise of which this bill 
would expose her. The sacredness and secu- 
rity of its homes are the glory and strength of 
a State, ‘a fortress at once andatemple.’ It 
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relinquish its brooding guardianship over 
them. For these reasons I return the bill 
without my approval. 

RoBERT E. PATTISON.”’ 


MARRIED. 
SATTERTHWAIT—HEALD.—On Sixth 
mo. 6th, 1883, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, under thecareof Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting, Del., of Friends, John J. Satter- 
thwait, youngest son of Charles and the late 
Phebe J. Satterthwait, of Crosswicks, N. J., 
and Lucey, daughter of Joshua and Hannah 

Heald, of Wilmington, Del. 


DIED. 

BUNTING.—On the morning of Sixth mo. 
4th, 1883, in West Philadelphia, Elizabeth T.., 
daughter of the late Samuel C. and Elizabeth 
A. Bunting; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Philadelphia. 

GRIFFITH.—On Fourth month 8th, 1883, 
Rachel M. Griffith, in the 88th year of her 
age; amember of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 


RIDGWAY.—At the residence of his sis- 
ters, in Philadelphia, William P. Ridgway, 
late of San Francisco, Cal., son of the late Jo- 
seph and Esther C. Ridgway, of Philadelphia. 


SEARING.—On the afternoon of Fifth mo. 
28th, 1883, at the residence of his grand- 

arents, in Ledyard, Cayuga county, N. Y., 

harles Willet, oldest son of Samuel and Ame- 
lia G. Searing, aged 5} years; members of 
Scipio Monthly Meeting. 

Afflicted with infantile paralysis, he never 

ained the use of his feet; but his bright, 

“pPy face and winning way won him many 
friends, who spared no pains to amuse and in- 
terest him, and did all that human hands 
could do to lighten the weariness of his last 
hours. The cause of his death was quick ¢on- 
sumption. 


WILLITS.— On Sixth month 8th, 1883, 
Emma, youngest daughter of the late John H. 
and Edith W. Willits; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
YEARLY MEETING LINGERING AND GLIMPSES 
AT VASSAR. 


Yearly Meeting is over. The assembled 
tribes have dispersed, the world goes on as 
ever, and each one as hefore doth chase his | 
favorite phantom. But some yet linger at 
the hospitable board and by the fireside, and 
talk over the days of refreshing and spiritual 
exaltation that have just passed, and can only | 
be recalled by memory. And memory of | 
things so near is vivid, and we assist each 
other to briag again before us the wise, clear 
statements of eternal truth, the close, logical 
reasonings, the Scripture illustrations as we | 
have heard them from the lips of the anointed | 
sage, who quickly'departed when his appointed | 
work was done. He has planted and: other | 





disciples will water, and we are permitted to | 
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trust that the Lord of the harvest will ordain 
that fruition be realized. The wise young 
monarch, called to reign ‘over Israel, in the 
glory of his early manhood, asked for wis- 
dom as better than all other earthly gifts, 
if wisdom was withheld. Even so does young 
Quakerdom need to invoke this heavenly gift, 
as it putson its armor and prepares to assume 
its responsibilities for the maintenance of the 
pure and simple faith and high moral cult 
of the house of the Fathers. 
‘‘ Let him not boast who puts his armor on, 

As he that puts it off.” 

Quakerism has won many battles, and its 
heroes and champions have had their palms 
of victory; but there are yet worlds to con- 
quer. It avails not to build the sepulchres 
of the prophets. The work of wisdom must 
surely be to continue the warfare against 
wrong, ignorance, and spiritual darkness 
wherever these are found to prevail. Health- 
ful inquiry into causes, practical measures for 
rebuilding the waste places, and the advance- 
ment of all truth’s testimonies are the seeming 
needs of to-day. But zeal must not go with- 
out the guidance of wisdom, to the combat 
with lions. Let wisdom’s voice be heard. 

And so our Yearly Meeting talk dies away 
into silence. Before leaving the mighty city 
let us go and see what the ocean murmurs by 
the near sea-side, and breathe its healing 
breezes ; let us contemplate again the towering 
relic of old Egypt, which rises so grandly 
into the pure sky from its maund of green 
sward, let ns enter once more the temple of 
art, which gathers things old and new and 
stores them in safe halls of beauty, where 
man may study them, and delight in them in 
his leisure hours; let us stand again in Castle 
Garden and watch the wondrous immigration 
of the nations here received by thousands 
every day. Hungarian, Pole, Scandinavian, 
Frenchman, Italian, Englishman, Scotchman, 
as well as the inevitable German and Irish- 
man, are tending hitherward, seeking the 
realization of many hopes in this good land 
of promise. Their landing on this perfect 
day in June, their generous reception in this 
queenly city, and their stepping forth into a 
beautiful water-side park before the new trials 
that must beset the exile have fairly begun, 
must be an epoch of hope and gladness in the 
monotony of a life of toil unending. 

Neatly clad, bearing evidences of substan- 
tial civilization come these Europeans to us 
to-day. We may welcome them, even while 
we know that they bring among us the sins 
of the Fatherland, as well as some of the 
virtues, born of toil and obedience, in coun- 
tries dominated by kings and nobles. It is 
with a curious mixture of feeling that we 
muse to-day upon the tncoming multitude, so 
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soon to be endowed with all the princely pre- 
rogatives of American citizenship. All too 
soon they are to cast the ballot, and may give 
an authoritative voice as to what shall be 
done with the persons and property of the 
most gifted and virtuous of the women of 
America, while the privilege of an effective 
voice in the land is denied to them. O 
countrymen and brothers, think of these 
things! 

The Brooklyn bridge which spans the 
briny river, linking the great cities in more 


, than wonted brotherhood, rises before us in 


all its perfectness, a firm roadway for the 
multitude, massive yet delicate, as if con- 
structed by the joint labors of giant and 
fairy. 

On the 4th of June we take the Albany 
day boat and are borne tranquilly up the 
historic Hudson, past palisade on one hand 
and palace on the other, past picturesque 
mountain and storied highlands, to the city 
of Poughkeepsie, seventy-six miles above 
New York. We wish to visit Vassar College, 
where, in the midst of war’s alarms and 
dread anxieties, the good Matthew Vassar, 
twenty-two years ago, mindful of the future 
of his country, obeyed the sacred impulse to 


Jay broad and deep the foundation of an insti- 
-tution for the higher learning, which might 


4 


be a centre of ennobling influence for all the 
days to come. He had himself been witness 
to the marvellous power of sound learning in 
the exaltation of womanhood, and wished, 
while he yet lived, to plant wisely the good 
seed from which might grow a tree whose 
fruits are fur the healing of the nations. 

The seed sown in the time of deep proving, 
amid the storm and stress of warfare and civil 
strife has prospered, it may be conjectured, 
far beyond what the sower foresaw. Already 
have women carried into many channels the 
noble impulses and the lofty aspirations it is 
the mission of Vassar to awaken; and other 
awakened minds will carry on the work, until 
at length the influence of Vassar will, in its 
diffusion and in the reactive light it has 
kindled, be no longer conspicuous, but mingle 
with the general radiance. Such were our 
thoughts as we descended from the street car 
at the gateway to the grounds of Vassar, and 
had our first view of the imposing edifice 
which shelters the Institution. It is said to 
have been modelled after the Tuilleries, and 
we can recognize the architectural points of 
correspondence. The material is common 
brick, with the trimming of red sandstone 
which makes no contrast. The mortar was 
black, or very dark, at least, and an appear- 
ance of some antiquity was at once attained. 
Now the Ampelopsis has been trained over the 
walls, and its graceful and abundant masses 
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give richness to the facade, and relieve the 
angles, It is built round three sides of a 
quadrangle, and has a French or Mansard 
roof. There is no attempt at a fire-proof 
building as the staircases are of wood. But 
it is hoped that the small proportion of com- 
bustible material used in the construction, 
and the facilities for deluging the building 
with water, will guard it from the fiery ruin 
which befell a kindred institution not many 
years since. 

Our friend, the resident physician, comes 
to meet us, and we walk up the broad, fir- 
bordered avenue to the doorway. Entering, 
we mark the stern simplicity of the appoint- 
ments, and after an excellent repast are shown 
to our rooms, from which a noble view of hill 
and dale and distant mountain refreshes the 
vision. The situation is commanding and 
beautiful, and a domain of two hundred acres. 
affords a park sufficiently seclusive for the 
needs of an institution such as this. There 
is a flower-garden, and a tennis ground; 
there are groves of dense shades, there are 
shadowy and secluded woodsy-places, there 
are broad green spaces, and near or distant 
views of enchanting beauty; and the trees 
have attained sufficient size to cast refreshing 
shadows in the declining day. 

The work of the school year is over, and 
the examinations are steadily progressing, for 
the Commencement occurs on the 13th, which 
as steadily draws near. The Library is the 
resort of the students who consult great tomes, 
making notes and thoughtfully conning the 
pages, where the scholarship of the past holds 
out a helping hand to the aspiring student of 
to-day. About these girls I could detect 
nothing of the dull depression that comes of 
over-work. Health was indicated in color, 
expression, movement and voice. Neither 
was there any frivolity perceptible among 
them. The joyousness of youth attuned to 
lofty thought and high endeavor. O Matthew 
Vassar, good was thy gift, and many a daugh- 
ter of this land, revelling in the delights of 
the intellectual life will bless thy memory ! 

In the gloaming we may ascend to the li- 
brary on the fourth floor and meditate awhile 
amid its shades. The marble bust of the elder 
Vassar meets the eye of the visitor first, since 
it faces the door of entrance, and on his right 
hand is the plaster cast of the first President, 
John H. Raymond, while on his left is the 
clay semblance of the noble and eminent 
Maria Mitchell, the astronomer, who has spent 
the ripened years of her useful life as high 
priestess of Urania at Vassar College. She 
was called to the chair of Astronomy in the 
early days of the institution, and has led many 
young minds to a knowledge of the most an- 
cient and sublime of all the sciences. The 
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history of this gracious and gifted woman 
will go down in connection with the annals of 
Vassar, and will be a guiding light to women 
of the coming generations. Gentle and genial, 
courteous though unconventional, she inspires 
enthusiasm and love, and we are exultant in 
view of her honors and triumphs. 

Some 14,000 volumes are ranged around us 


on the shelves, and these bear indication of ! 


frequent use. The books of reference are abun- 
dant, and it is very evident that these are the 
most used books of all. The library is well 
supplied with convenient tables and chairs, 
where the students may work and study with- 
out let or hindrance, and ranged around the 
upper wall above the book shelves are por- 
traits of the benefactors of Vassar, many of 
whom are now deceased. I sit an hour by the 
window which looks far away over the beau- 
tiful land of hill and dale with bordering 
mountains in the distance, and take in a sense 
of the beauty of the scene. Groups of girls 
are enjoying the rest and coolness of the even- 
ing hour on the close shaven lawn. The dy- 
ing light lingers lovingly upon the cloud 
masses in the horizon, the bird voices are sink- 
ing into silences. It surely is a place of peace 
and happiness. Work, recreation, rest, vary 
the swift passing days, and life seems to be 
made so simple and delightful that variations 
from right order must be infrequent. Away 
yonder, behind a wall of shrubbery lies the 
circular flower garden, half a mile in circum- 
ference. It is a double ring of flower beds 
with a gravel walk between them and on the 
opposite margins. Within these is a broad 
green expanse—the college play-ground, where 
a game of lawn tennis is now going on. Such 
of the students and the Faculty as choose, 
enroll themselves as members of the Floral 
Society, and these members work the flower 
beds and have the privilege of gathering free- 
ly the flowers. The beds are at this season 
rich with beautiful bloom. Yellow lillies, 
delicate and fragrant, splendid varieties ot 
Iris; Spireas, in profuse abundance ; Deutzia, 
just in the height of its bloom; Pansies of 
every conceivable color; borderings of Cerasas- 
tium tomentosa, rich cousin to our little mouse- 
ear chick-weed; Lillies of the Valley, just 
past their prime; old fashioned Lilium 
candedum just preparing to bloom ; Lilacs of 
every kind passing away, the Carolina Allspice 
(shrub) in flower, and countless other sorts 
not to be catalogued, make the air fragrant 
and delight the eye. All this tends to a 
knowledge of plants and to vigorous bodily 
health. But the esthtic culture afforded by 
an artistically arranged flower garden is some- 
thing indefinable but real, and has to do with 





studious, earnest girls who are striving to 
climb the pathway of the gods. 


An Astronomical Observatory, nobly 
equipped with instruments of perfectness and 
power, and presided over by the genius of 
Maria Mitchell, is a fine feature of Vassar 
College. It is founded upon a rock, or at 
least thé great telescope is, and no tremor 
from the vibration of building or foundation 
timbers can disturb the steady gaze of the 
astronomical inquirer who eagerly questions 
the eternal heavens, 

In the early days of Vassar (1864) the 
trustees announced their faith that art is di- 
vine as science, since the latter discovers while 
art creates. They proceeded then to lay the 
foundations for an art school and to provide 
it with an appropriate edifice. The generous 
founder of the college purchased and pre- 
sented a valuable collection of oil and water 
color paintings, chromo-tints, engravings, ori- 
ginal drawings, etc. ‘This made a grand be- 
ginning, and we enter to-day the hall where 
the fine arts of music, painting, and sculpture 
find expression, and which gives place to a 
good museum of natural history, which hasa 
fair collection of objects typical of the wide 
scope of the inquiry of that science. 


We sit awhile in the sky-lighted art gallery” 
and admire the liberal forethought which in- 
troduces to youth such peerless works of plastic 
skill as the so-called Venus of Milo, the 
Respiglioso Juno, the Belvedere Apollo, and 
the Medicean Venus. Here, too, is a fine copy 
of the Papal picture of the Madonna de Fo- 
ligno by Raphael, which has touched and 
tendered so many hearts through the long 
centuries which have elapsed since the inspired 
painter laid down the pencil and passed away 
from earth. Yonder, over the door of en- 
trance, hangs a picture which recalls instantly 
the eagle of Tennyson, which 


“Clasps the crag with hooked hands, 
Close to the sun in lonely lands! 
Ringed with the azure world he stands. 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls.” 


Opposite hangs a picture of a Cuban val- 
ley, dotted with palms, bordered with moun- 
tains, and having in the foreground such 
human habitations as are adequate to the 
needs of this sunshining paradise. 


Exquisite water colors delicately set forth 
the choice scenes of many lands. At one end 
hangs the charming series by William T. Rich- 
ards, illustrating mythical, monastic, romantic, 
scholastic, commercial and regal England. 
These are the recent gift of Elias L. Magoon, 


the soul. A gymnasium and a lake for row- | one of the trustees, himself a lover of art and 


ing, also provide physical training for the | a fine connoisseur. 
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So gradually round this shrine will gather 
tribute from many sources. The Alumni, who 
already comtemplate from many a vantage 
ground their Alma Mater with love and pride, 
are a continually increasing band. About 
600 graduates have gone forth from these 
doors armed for the battle of life, and now as 
mother, wife, teacher, and physician are put- 
ting in practice the power gained at Vassar. 
As my eye runs along the columns which re- 
cord the status of these children of the col- 
lege, I fail to find any idlers. Doubtless some 

| have had quiet uneventful lives absorbed in 

£ home duties, but we feel an assurance that no 
good lesson, either moral or intellectual, has 
ever been really lost. 

During our visit, our friend, the doctor, 
gives an evening party to all the faculty and 
officers of the college, and we have an oppor- 
tunity to have a taste of the social life which 
these learned professors and young teachers 
enjoy in the intervals of their work. The 
household, which drew together on that occa- 
sion, numbers about 40, and we bear away 
with us memories of easy converse with gifted 
men and women, festal cheer, kind welcom- 
ings to the freedom of the college and its 
grounds, and courteous assurances of the high 

/yalue of the professional and personal services 
‘of our friend and entertainer—the maiden 
physician of Vassar. 

And the little birds sang east, and the little 

birds sang west. 

Beauty, fragrance, sportive learned con- 
verse, grave repose, sweet silences, and strains 
of solemn harmonies, allure us to linger in 
these high halls, where Christian liberty, sound 
learning, and reasonable esthetics are working 
out their legitimate results. S. R. 

HOW THE WOMEN WENT FROM DOVER. * 
The tossing spray of Cocheco’s fall 
Hardened to ice on its rocky wall, 
As through Dover town, in thechill, gray dawn, 
Three women passed, at the cart-tail drawn! 


* The following is a copy of the warrant issued by 
Major Waldron, of Dover, in 1662: 

To the constables of Dover, Hampton, Salisbury, New- 
bury, Rowley, Ipswich, Wenham, Lynn, Boston, Roxbury, 
Dedham, and until these vagabond Quakers are carried 
out of this jurisdiction. 

You, and every one of you, are required,in King’s 
Majesty’s name, to take these vagabond Quakers, 
Anne Colman, Mary Tomkins, and Alice Ambrose, 
and make them fast to the cart’s tail, and driving the 
cart through your several towns, to whip them upon 
their naked backs, not exceeding ten stripes a piece 
on each of them,in each town; and so to convey 
them from constable to constable, till they are out of 
this jurisdiction, as you will answer it at your peril; 
and thisshali be your warrant. RICHARD WALDRON. 

Dated at Dover, December 22, 1662. 

This warrant was executed only in Dover and 
Hampton. At Salisbury the constable refused to 
obey it. He was sustained by the town’s people, who 
were under the influence ot Major Robert Pike, the 
leading man in the lower valley of the Merrimac, who 
stood far in advance of his time, as an advocate of re- 
ligious freedom, and an opponent of ecclesiastical 
authority. He had the moral courage to address an 
able and manly letter to the court at Salem, remon- 
<4 strating against the witchcraft trials. 
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| Bared to the waist, for the north wind’s grip 
And keener sting of the constable’s whip, 
The blood that followed each his-ing blow 

| Froze as it sprinkled the winter snow. 

| Priest and ruler, boy and maid 

| Followed the dismal cavalcade ; 

| And from door and window, open thrown, 


| Looked and wondered gaffer and crone. 


| “* God is our witness,” the victims cried, 
‘* We suffer for Him, who for all men died; 
| The wrong ye do has been done before, 
| We bear the stripes that the Master bore! 
“ And thou, O Richard Waldron, for whom 
We hear the feet of a coming doom, . 
| On thy cruel heart and thy hand of wrong 
Vengeance is sure, though it tarry long. 


‘In the light of the Lord, a fiame we see 
Climb and kindle a proud roof-tree ; 

| And beneath it an old man lying dead, 

| With stains of blood on his hoary head.’’} 


| ** Smite, Good-man, Hate-Evil!—harder still!’ 
The magistrate cried, ‘‘ lay on with a will! 
Drive out of their bodies the Father of Lies, 
Who through them preaches and prophesies !”’ 


So into the forest they held their way, 
By winding river and frost-rimmed bay, 
Over wind-swept hills that felt the beat 
Of the winter sea at their icy feet. 


The Indian hunter, searching his traps, 
Peered stealthily through the forest gaps; 
And the outlying settler shook his head,— 
‘“They’re witches going to jail,’’ he said. 


At last a meeting-house came in view ; 

A blast on his horn the constable blew ; 

And the boys of Hampton cried up and down, 

‘The Quakers have come!’’ to the wondering 
town. 


From barn and wood-pile the good-man came; 

The good-wife quitted her quilting frame, 

With her child at her breast; and, hobbling 
slow 

The grandam followed to see the show. 


Once more the torturing whip was swung, 

Once more Keen lashes the bare flesh stung. 

‘*Oh, spare! they are bleeding!” a little maid 
cried, 

And covered her face the sight-to hide. 


A murmur ran round the crowd: ‘‘Good folks,’’ 
Quoth the constable, busy counting the strokes, 
‘No pity to wretches like these is due, 

They have beaten the gospel black and blue!”’ 


Then a pallid woman, in wild-eyed fear, 
With her wooden noggin of milk drew near: 
‘* Drink, poor hearts!’’ A rude hand smote 
Her draught away from a parching throat. 


“Take heed,” one whispered, ‘ they’ll take 
your cow 

For fines, as they took your horse and plow, 

And the bed from under you.’”’ ‘ Even so.” 

She said. ‘‘ They are cruel as death I know.’’ 


+ Many years after, Major Waldron was killed by 
the Indians. ? 
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‘Then on they passed, in the waning day, 
Through Seabrook woods, a weariful way ; 
By great salt meadows and sand-hills bare, 
And glimpses of blue sea here and there. 





By the meeting-house in Salisbury town, 
The sufferers stood, in the red sundown, 
Bare for the lash! O pitying Night, 

Drop swift thy curtain and hide the sight! 


With shame in his eye and wrath on his lip 
The Salisbury constable dropped his whip. 
‘*This warrant means murder foul and red ; 
Cursed is he who serves it,’’ he said. 


‘Show me the order, and meanwhile strike 
A blow at your peril!’ said Justice Pike. 
Of all the rulers the land possessed, 

Wisest and boldest was he, and best. 


He scoffed at witchcraft ; the priest he met 
As man meets man; his feet he set 

Beyond his dark age, standing upright, 
Soul-free, with his face to the morning light. 


He read the warrant: ‘‘ These convey 

From our precincts ; at every town on the way 
Give each ten lashes."’ ‘‘God judge the brute! 
I tread his order under my foot! 


** Cut loose those poor ones and let them go; 

‘Come what will of it, all men shall know 

No warrant is good, though backed by the 
Crown, 

For whipping women in Salisbury town !”’ 


The hearts of the villagers, half released 
From creed of terror and rule of priest, 
By a primal instinct owned the right 

-Of human pity in law’s despite. 


For ruth and chivalry only slept, 

His Saxon manhood the yeoman kept; 
Quicker or slower, the same blood ran 
In the Cavalier and the Puritan. 


The Quakers sank on their knees in praise 
Andthanks. A last, low sunset blaze 
Flashed out from under a cloud, and shed 
A golden glory on each bowed head. 


The tale is one of an evil time, 
When souls were fettered and thought was 
crime, ' 
And heresy’s whisper above its breath 
a on scourging and bonds and 
eath ! 


What marvel, that hunted and sorely tried, 
Even women rebuked and prophesied, 

And soft words rarely answered back 

The grim persuasion of whip and rack! 


If her ery from the whipping-post and jail 
Pierced sharp as the Kenite’s io nail, 
O woman, at ease in these happier days, 
Forbear to judge of thy sister’s ways! 


How much thy beautiful life may owe 

To her faith and courage thou canst not know, 

Nor how from the paths of thy calm retreat 

She smoothed the thorns with her bleeding 
feet. JOHN G. WHITTIER, 


In The Atlantic Monthly. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, ° 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Southern New-World Bats.—Bats in gen- 
eral are known as Cheiroptera, or wing-hand- 
ed animals. They are divided by naturalists 
into several different families, none of which 
except the Vespertilionide, or the common, 
or evening-bats, are found in the northern 
United States. 

Geologically speaking, bats are an exceed- 
ingly ancient race, having been in existence 
from the dawning periods of the higher mam- 
malia up to the present time, and many of | 
them exhibit an appearance almost as un- 
couth as could well be imagined of any mani- 
malian extinct or living. In the case of the 
bats, however, it arises not from any imper- 
fection, but usually from some extraordinary 
developments of the sense of touch, and of 
the curious contrivances employed as organs 
for the super-sensitive nerves of the marvel- 
lously refined sense of feeling which exists in 
this class of animals. 

The leaf-nosed bats of the tropical and sub- 
tropical regions of the New World, from 
Central to South America, are known among 
scientists as forming the family Phyllostomi- 
dw, and include the celebrated vampyres, 
which are the largest of American bats, someg 
species of them being from two to two and a 
half feet in expanse. 

Contrary to the received opinion, these 
large vampyres are now known to be mainly 
fruit-eating animals, and are, by the inhabit- 
ants of the countries where they are found, 
considered as perfectly harmless. This is, 
however, not the case with some smaller 
kinds known as Desmodonts, or blood-suck- 
ing bats. These are truly dangerous animals, 
and may cause the death of domestic poul- 
try, other birds, cattle, horses, and even hu- 
man beings. The very small round hole 
which they create is an entirely painless 
wound, and, as they keep up a gentle fanning 
of the wings while they draw the blood, the ¥ 
patient usually sinks into a deeper slumber 
under the grateful coolness, and is not aware 
of the puncture or abrasion until .morning 
reveals the continued flowing of the blood. 
It is not the actual quantity required for food 
by the bat—for this amount abstracted from 
the body would probably not be of serious 
injury—but the fact that after having satis- 
fied its appetite the desmodont flies away, 
leaving the opening unbandaged, which con- 
stitutes the real danger. Once started, the 
flow of blood may continue silently for hours, 
and when discovered the sufferer may be 
weakened beyond hope of recovery, or be so 
reduced in strength as to be in the condition 
of a person under the effects of a severe ill- 
ness. One instance came to the knowledge 
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of the writer where a valuable horse was sac- 

rificed by these bats in the West Indies, and 

a second instance occurred in Central Amer- 

ica, where one of the men belonging to an 

exploring expedition, and under the medical 
charge of Linnzus Fussell, M. D., now of 

Media, Del. county, Pa., was disabled as 

above described, although the evening before 

he was in perfect health. Buffon, D’Azara, 

Swoinsen, Darwin, Wallace, and other entire- 

ly reliable naturalists, testify to similar facts, 

and no doubt can longer exist as to the cor- 
rectness of such statements. 

4 Species of this family, belonging to another 
group, are characterized by an extensile 
tongue, barbed at the end with reversed 
prickly hairs. At one time these bats were 
supposed to be especially bloodthirsty and 
cruel, but more careful observation proves 
that this barbed tongue is intended for noth- 
ing more sanguinary than the juices and soft 
pulp of several different kinds of berries, and 
that the owners thereof are really a very 
gentle race of fruit-licking bats. One of 
these, fed in captivity, ate berries from the 
hand of its protector by rapidly lapping up 
their contents, even licking the'fingers of the 
juice spilt upon them, and carefully cleaning 

gut any that had collected under the nails. 
When given a berry, he used his wrists in 
the place of hands, applying the thumbs to 


enable him to hold the fruit more firmly, and 
in this manner licked up the juice and pulp 
as neatly as before. Oue of these extensile 
tongued bats (Cheronyxtis mexicana) is 
found in Mexico. The head, with its long 
snout, has a remarkably piggish aspect, and 
the leaf appendage, which stands upright on 


the nose, although nothing more formidable 
than an expansion of the skin, yet strikingly 
resembles, in miniature, the horn of a rhino- 
ceros. 

Another species of these leaf-nosed bats is 
found as far north as California, and also in- 
‘y habits Mexico and the West Indies. It is 
known as the long-eared bat (Macrotus water- 
housii) and feeds on grasshoppers and fruits, 
but in addition is accused of cannibalism in 
preying on smaller bats. Still another, a 
Centurio, of Mexico and Cuba, is said to 
stand unrivalled among known mammals for 
its peculiar and grotesque physiognomy. 

Belonging to another family, that of the 
Noctilionide, or night bats, is a peculiar 
group, strictly confined to the warm countries 
of America. These are known as the bull- 
dog or mastiff bats, and are included under 
the name of Molossi, by some zoologists con- 
sidered as a distinct family, that of the Mo- 
losside. Their faces are distinguished by a 
peculiar dew-lap, which gives them the as- 
_4 pect of a mastiff. In some species the lips 
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are crimped so as to be very extensile when , 
spread to aid in catching their prey, which 
consists of swift-flying and hard-shelled bee- 
tles. The flight of these bats more than 
equals that of the insects they pursue. They 
are the swiftest of their kind, and at the same 
time walk or creep on the ground better than 
any other bats. When running they rest on 
their wrists, elevating the body and wings. 
One of them, the chestnut-mastiff bat, comes as 
far north as Cuba and Jamaica. Its ears are 
so long and drooping that they completely 
cover the eyes; but if the face be touched 
the little fellows are quick enough to draw 
back these natural curtains to see what is in- 
terfering with their noses. When handled 
they manifest their dislike of such familiari- 
ties by excessively harsh and shrill, but not 
loud screeches. 

To this family of the night bats belongs 
the “ snouty bat” of South Carolina, Texas, 
California and southward, a species which is 
described as only less grotesque than the long- 
eared bat of the Phyllostomide. 

In Florida has lately been discovered a 
member of a family hitherto known only in 
Africa, India and Australia. Our-ideas of 
beauty are so associated with the small and 
delicate ear of the human being, that scarce- 
ly the gravest of us could repress a smile at 
the enormous and apparently ludicrous dis- 
proportion of the size of the ears in this fam- 
ily, this disproportion being heightened in 
effect by the union of the two ears over the 
middle of the head. These bats are known 
as Megaderms, or great ears, and the admir- 
ers of the odd in nature may well congratu- 
late themselves on the accession of this bat 
to the fauna of North America. 

Grace Anna LEwIs, 
Acad. Nat. Sciences, Phila. 


THE BEST HELP. 


Mrs. Charles R. Lowell, of New York, in 
a paper on “Duties of Friendly Visitors,” 
makes some excellent suggestions as to aiding 
women who are needy: Widows and women 
with disabled husbands, who have young chil- 
dren, form a class by themselves, and may 
receive direct relief, if only it is guarded and 
graded in accordance with their circum- , 
stances. The condition of a woman who must 
perform the part of both father and mother 
to her children is indeed pitiful, and here isa _ 
field where a Friendly Visitor may expend 
care and thought for years perhaps. The 
right plan to adopt is the following: 1. Find 
what the woman can live on decently. 2. 
What she can make without neglecting her 
children. 3. Secure for her regular help, 
which she can depend on receiving on a fixed 
day of the week or month, and which is to 
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be sent to her, so that she need waste no time 
in going for it, and which, with her own labor, 
will make up the sum absolutely required for 
her family. 4. As the children come to an 


age to help, see that they are trained to do so | 


in the best way, and gradually diminish the 
relief until it is entirely withdrawn. 

A very good plan with widows with young 
children is to induce two to live together, one 
to go out to work, the other to care for both 
families at home. This saves rent and other 
expenses, and the children are not neglected 
and allowed to grow up worthless and idle. 
In such cases, the amount of outside aid 
needed is reduced to the minimum. 

The difficulty is not that there are not 
hundreds of ways of helping people, but that 
we will not take the trouble to carry them out. 
If you choose to say: “I can’t be bothered 
by giving my clothes out to be washed ;” “I 
can’t have a man coming every day to run 
errands ;” “I can’t have a little girl in my 
house, breaking the things and troubling the 
servyants,’—that is all right, perhaps. You 
must do wkat'you think best, but do not de- 
ceive yourself by saying that you do not 
know how to help poor people without giving 
them money. Acknowledge frankly that 
you will not or cannot take the trouble to do 
it, and that, consequently, you have not the 
faculty to be a Friendly Visitor of the Charity 
Organization Society. Finally, all of us who 
ever attempt to have any dealings with the 
poor would do well to bear in mind the fol- 
ing admonition of Miss Octavia Hill: “ Let 
us never weakly plead that what we do is 
benevolent: we must ascertain that it is really 
beneficent too.” 





THE Foreign Exhibition Association opens 
in Boston in September. 


EXPERIMENTERS are now at work, with 
reasonable hopes of success, on paper railroad 
ties. 


POSTMASTER HUIDEKOPER, in compliance 
with instructions from the Postmaster General, 
advises the. public sending books, pamphlets 
and other articles through the mails, to place 
the address on the articles enclosed as well as 
on their oe so that, should the wrappers 
become detached, it would still be possible to 
deliver the articles. 


At the meeting of the American Association, 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, last week, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted : 

“*Whereas, Good nursing is of paramount 
importance to the comfort of the sick, and to 
the restoration of their health; and 

‘“‘ Whereas, The subject is one which strongly 
addresses itself to the common sense and 
kindly sympathy of every intelligent member 
of society, therefore, 
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“Regolved, That this Association, fully 
recognizing the importance of the subject, re- 
spectfully recommends the establishment, at 
every county town in our States and Terri- 
tories, of schools or societies for the efficient 
training of nurses, male and female, by lec- 
tures and practical instruction to be given by 
competent medical men, members, if poet 
of county societies, either gratuitously or at 
such reasonable rates as shall not debar the poor 
from availing themselves of their benefit.” 








NOTICES. 





MONTHLY MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 4 ; 


Sixth mo. 20th, at Race Street, 3 P. M. 
‘* 21st, Green Street, 3 P. M. 
«22d, Spruce Street, 104 A. M. 


A Conference of Friends of Western Quar- 
terly Meeting will be held at New Garden, on 
First-day, the 17th of Sixth month, at 23 
o’clock P. M. 


The Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting to visit and appoint meetings within 
the limits thereof, expect to be in attendance 
at Reading, on First-day, Sixth month 24th, 
at 11 o’clock A. ML, and at Schuylkill, on the 
15th of Seventh month, at 3 o’clock P. M. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC, 1884. + 

Desiring to issue this publication before Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, Friends in various loéalities 
are urged to promptly forward to Friends’ 
Book Association, 1020 Arch street, Philadel- 
phia, any corrections in the time of holding 
their meetings, both for worship and disci- 
pline, or in the names and addresses of clerks, 
correspondents, ete. As the work is for the 
benefit of Friends, and sometimes has not met 
expenses, each one should feel an interest to 
assist in its preparation. 

Subscriptions have been received by the 
Treasurer for improvements around Fair Hill 
Meeting-house as follows: 


J — IIR orcs ccndacaneseionckeiaxeose $100 00 
WW. Se Bs (additional)............... 50 00 
Clement M. Biddle PY bes becccespibis 25 00 
Amos J. Peaslee By ye) We skepeeeantbanindee 10 00 
Matthias Shoemaker ‘ —........eseeeee 10 00 
Amos Hillborn . asneenanuaaban 22 20 
DONO BE. RODENTS, «<0 000scecoccscscceccesseceses 5 00 
NE oo 5 A cwmcicepensenes 10 00 
RN gon cn sats: .ccasdebevesbns socsseone 15 00 
NE 5: INO in x0 si ccnishes vewwicensenives 100 00 
SA indkistiebhs sib cesagahnepsbinndeede ganeabbaunes 5 00 
BREE 1D, REIMAN ND icccesccvsesnecevens. sovasees 5 00 
SHINES COMING, BM. D)....0.00000cccccsccssccscnsee 10 00 
NNR a 2 cine des sxbdcbtenesonsbbevseas sce 15 00 
Se SL NR nn icnisicceeus! aucctsxe was saeane 10 00 
NIRA BE IININD ayes conbty «sss sebhenvsvonssiond 20 00 
NIE NEI bin gin: bebo er asstnscsysbhceeuntuseis 2 00 
hr, SI 1.505 keutcanmndecabmusinsectsanbass 5 00 
BMMUE! W. HOMNODY.00- sercoccccccscoscesceses 16 00 
SOON ins MII cio 5 Viacoued <ccsconvceevensducue 25 00 
es te. & B.D. Vaart iltinccccccscsceseses 5 00 


SPENCER ROBERTS, Jreasurer. 


421 N. Sixth street. 
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